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>f energy contained in 3 - io10 cm.3 of air.    Hence the energy n i cm.8 is
i-3-io6
Fherefore the sun's rays exert this pressure upon I cm.2 of a )lack body. This pressure is about equal to a weight of j.-io~5 mgr., i.e. it is so small that it cannot be detected experimentally. Nevertheless this pressure is of great theoret-cal importance, as will be seen in the next chapter.
7. Prevost's Theory of Exchanges. — Every body, even vhen it is not self-luminous, radiates an amount of energy vhich is greater and contains more waves of short period the ligher the temperature of the body. If, therefore, two bodies 4 and B of different temperatures are placed opposite to each >ther, then each of them both radiates and receives energy. Fhe temperatures of the two bodies become equal because he hotter one radiates more energy than it receives and tbsorbs from the colder, while the colder receives more than t radiates. This conception of the nature of the process of •adiation was first brought forward by Prevost.
If, therefore, the emission of a body A be determined by neasuring the rise in temperature produced in a black body vhich absorbs the rays from A, the result obtained depends ipon the difference in temperature between the bodies A ind B. The rise in the temperature of B would be so much nore correct a measure of the entire emission of A the smaller he amount of energy which £ itself radiates. Hence if it is lesired to measure the energy of the light-rays from a source 4, whose ultra-red rays are all absorbed in a vessel of water, t can be done by measuring the absorption in a black body B vhich has the same temperature as the water. For at the ;emperature of a room the body B emits only long heat-rays, ind it receives from the water as many of these ravs as it of the waves in this medium.
